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was enlivened with a gay profusion of colours \ Mrs. Bosville2, of Gunthwait, in Yorkshire, joined us, and entered into conversation with us. Johnson said to me afterwards,' Sir, this is a mighty intelligent lady.'
I said there was not half a guinea's worth of pleasure in seeing this place. JOHNSON. ' But, Sir, there is half a guinea's worth of inferiority to other people in not having seen it.' BOSWELL. ' I doubt, Sir, whether there are many happy people here.' JOHNSON. 'Yes, Sir, there are many happy people here. There are many people here who are watching hundreds, and who think hundreds are watching them V
Happening to meet Sir Adam Fergusson4, I   presented
1  'The Pantheon,' wrote Horace Walpole (Letters, v. 489), a year later than this conversation,' is still the most beautiful edifice in England.'   Gibbon, a few weeks before Johnson's visit to-the Pantheon, wrote:—'In point of ennui and magnificence, the Pantheon is the wonder of the eighteenth century and of the British empire.'  Gibbon's Misc. Works, ii. 74.     Evelina, in Miss Burney's novel  (vol. i. Letter xxiii) contrasts the Pantheon and Ranelagh :—' I was extremely struck on entering the Pantheon with the beauty of the building, which greatly surpassed whatever I could have expected or imagined.   Yet it has more the appearance of a chapel than of a place of diversion; and, though I was quite charmed with the magnificence of the room, I felt that I could not be as gay and thoughtless there as at Ranelagh ; for there is something in it which rather inspires awe and solemnity than mirth  and pleasure.'    Ranelagh was at   Chelsea, the Pantheon was in Oxford-street.    See ante, ii. 137, and post, Sept. 23, 1777.
2  Her husband, Squire Godfrey Bosville, Boswell (post, Aug. 24, 1780) calls 'my Yorkshire chief.'    Their daughter was  one of the young ladies whom he passes in review in his letters  to Temple, ' What say you to my marrying ?   I intend next autumn to visit Miss Bosville in Yorkshire; but I fear, my lot being cast in Scotland, that beauty would not be content.   She is, however, grave;  I shall see,' Letters of Boswell, p. 81.    She married Sir A. Macdonald, Johnson's inhospitable host in Sky (ante, ii. 180).
3  In The Adventurer, No. 120, Johnson, after describing 'a gay assembly,' continues: — 'The world in its best state is nothing more than a larger assembly of beings, combining to counterfeit happiness which they do not feel.'    Works, iv. 120.
* ' Sir Adam Fergusson, who by a strange coincidence of chances
him                                                                                                       nothingimself that it was the will of God concerning him?' Southey's Wesley, i. 405.
